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TT is difficult even to indicate the wide ramifications of the
JLinfluence of Henry VIIPs vicar-general on the subsequent
development of English life. For Cromwell possessed an
outlook on the new Europe, a sense of the State, which was
perhaps not shared by any contemporary English leader,
while the complete uprooting of the monastic system was a
tribute to his power of administrative destruction. The life
of Thomas Cromwell was well planned, balanced, and
singularly successful, hazardous, passionless, and great in
achievement. The mask-like features of the Holbein por-
traits confirm the impression derived from his vast mass of
correspondence, the type of the bureaucrat statesman had at
last arrived. The lesser functionary had been long familiar;
but Cromwell's contemporaries had yet to experience the lay
bureaucrat in supreme office. Here was a man upon whom
hatred would concentrate, the enemy of all vested interests
with which he was not identified, with a public life very open
to attack and a mind beyond his enemies* comprehension.
In a brief study it is probably simplest to consider his
position in the last months before his fall, and thus to gain an
impression of his significance from the moments of his
greatest power.
On April 17, 1540, when the Easter festivities were over
and a new Parliament had lately met, the Lord Privy Seal,
as Cromwell was generally styled from his chief office, was
created Earl of Essex and made Great Chamberlain of
England. In connection with this Parliament an important,
service was required of him, a further exercise of his capacity
for rendering the Houses first pliable and then generous in
their money grants. Cromwell was already vicar-general
and vicegerent of the King in spirituals, and the promotions
of this April marked the culminating point of a career